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greatly exceeding anything that a hedonistic theory could justify. 
" Let us suppose," he says, "some good and wise man to train his 
family of children. . . . Certain virtues must be enforced by painful 
discipline. . . . This enforcement bears heavily upon the suscepti- 
bilities for current pains and pleasures of each member of the com- 
munity. What is the warranty for this disciplinary suppression of the 
pleasures ... of this small community ? It must be found in the 
interests of their relations to a larger community. But this larger 
community . . . cannot pursue virtuously its own maximum of pleas- 
ures ... if the pursuit is conducted without any regard to the next 
generation [and so on] .... It seems to me [Professor Ladd con- 
cludes] that we are all entitled to a release from the obligation to suf- 
fer so much as respects the attainable maximum of our own happiness, 
if this suffering is a mere form of functioning in the interests of the 
happiness of others " (pp. 485-6). Now, in the first place, it is of 
course possible that a hedonist would consider that we do in fact tend 
(at least in theory) to exalt the merits of discipline and self denial too 
much, and that this tendency might be moderated with advantage. 
And I do not observe that Professor Ladd sufficiently reckons with this 
very obvious reply. But, in the second place, Professor Ladd surely 
greatly exaggerates the amount of pain we habitually undergo on be- 
half of posterity. Of course people in general assume, as they natur- 
ally must do, that the present order of things and their own part and 
relationships in it will not suffer any immediate or abrupt termination, 
and they are bound in reason to take measures accordingly. But per- 
haps we may doubt whether most people pay any greater regard to the 
good of posterity than is involved in this not very violent assump- 
tion. 

With the remaining topics of the third division of the work, I will 
not attempt to deal. I find Professor Ladd's own theory of the 
Moral Ideal too vague to be capable of any definite criticism ; and his 
discussions of the relations of morality to religion involve too much 
reference to his general metaphysical views to be satisfactorily dealt 
with in a review of the present work. 

H. Barker. 

The University of Edinburgh. 

The Origin and Significance of Hegel' s Logic : A General Introduc- 
tion to Hegel's System. By J. D. Baillie. London, Macmillan & 
Co., Limited; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — pp. 
xviii, 375. 
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In this work the author has endeavored to present the historical 
development of Hegel's Logic, in the belief that such a genetic study 
would thrown some light upon the many difficulties which confront 
the student of the Logic. In this undertaking he has succeeded most 
admirably, and the historical antecedents of the Hegelian system are 
given in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner. 

There were many influences which concurred in the fashioning of a 
mind such as Hegel's — the influence of the Greek philosophy, pre- 
eminently that of Plato, the doctrines of the Christian religion, the 
spirit of the modern philosophy, especiallyas embodied in the new teach- 
ing of Kant and the post-Kantian development in Fichte and Schelling. 
It is possible, therefore, to trace the historical evolution of the Hegel- 
ian system ; its roots strike deep through the modern into the ancient 
strata of philosophical thought. The system may be regarded, as Dr. 
Baillie puts it, as the solution of the problem which early presented 
itself to Hegel and formed the starting point of all his subsequent 
thinking — namely, the task of reconciling the objectivity of the Greek 
thought with the subjectivity of the modern point of view, the univer- 
salism of the old with the individualism of the new. 

But, when we have duly estimated the force of all these varied and at 
times conflicting influences in Hegel's development, it is well to 
remember that there is still an original and unique strain in all his 
thinking which can be referred to no philosophical ancestry, and 
which was not so much formed as formative. For Hegel possessed a 
vast organizing and constructive genius, and the materials of the past 
were stamped by his hand with a die of a new and original cast. 
The individual element, however, can be the more clearly recognized 
and appreciated, when the historical setting has been adequately appre- 
hended and properly assessed. And it is in this undertaking that Dr. 
Baillie has made a permanent contribution of no small value to the 
Hegelian literature. His specific task is to show that the development 
of Hegel's system, which found its final expression in the Logic, is a 
continuous and a natural evolution. In this development he recog- 
nizes three distinct periods. 

The first extends from 1797 to 1800, and is marked by the first 
attempt on Hegel's part to present a sketch of the more complete sys- 
tem of a subsequent period. Even at this early stage of his develop- 
ment, however, his thoughts are cast in the form of a system which 
embraces tentatively at least the totality of truth. This system is from 
the very beginning idealistic, and is founded upon the conception of 
the ultimate reality in the form of Geist. Hegel distinguishes, how- 
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ever, theoretical philosophy so-called from the philosophy of nature 
and the philosophy of spirit. He divides the theoretical philosophy 
into Logic and Metaphysic, and draws a relatively sharp line of dis- 
tinction between them. His departure from Kant is indicated by his 
transforming the notions which are merely subjectively transcendental 
into notions which are objectively transcendental as well, and which 
are regarded by him as constructive of all reality whatsoever. His 
idealism at this stage is characterized by Dr. Baillie as monadistic 
idealism, that is, reality is regarded by Hegel as thinking beings, and 
not, as later conceived, purely as thought (logical idealism). His 
dialectic method is still in an embryonic form. His method, so far 
as Hegel may be said at this stage to disclose any definite method, 
may be described solely as the application to his material of the cate- 
gory of reflection. The idea of development, as later conceived, has 
not as yet come to the fore. 

The second period extends from 1801 to 1807, marking the departure 
of Hegel from Frankfurt to Jena, and prior to his labors upon the 
Phanomenologie. There is at this stage a noticeable tendency towards 
the assimilation of Logic to Metaphysic. Before this time Hegel may 
be said to have had a religious interest in philosophy ; now it is essen- 
tially a philosophical interest in religion. The three main parts of his 
system, the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Spirit are still conceived as self-dependent moments of a whole, and 
independent of each other. He distinguishes between Logic and 
Metaphysic by referring Logic to the fundamental category of reflection 
and Metaphysic to that of a transcendental Anschauung. 

Dr. Baillie indicatesfour important resultsas the outcome of this period. 

1 . A firmer grasp of his fundamental philosophical principle, namely, 
that there is an identity which is the ground and unity of all opposites 
and which reason seeks to exhibit at the end of its procedure as the 
essence of all opposed finite elements. More emphasis, however, at 
this stage is laid upon the unity than upon the special differences. 

2. The ascertainment of the nature and procedure of the instru- 
ment of philosophizing, which consists in the process of a reflection 
of opposites which are relatively identical and are what they are by 
sharing in the one identity of reason. The positive side of ' philoso- 
phical knowledge ' is referred to Anschauung. The tendency to a 
combination of reflection and Anschauung is an anticipation of the later 
developed dialectic. 

3. The closer approximation of Logic to Metaphysic through the 
assimilation of their content. 
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4. The naming of the method to be employed in the construction of 
a system, namely, that of development. 

The suggestion of this method of development Dr. Baillie traces to 
Schelling's Transcendental Idealismus, which, however, is at best 
merely conjectural. 

Between the second and third periods, Dr. Baillie marks a period of 
transition, in which the problem dealt with in the Phanomenologie arises 
naturally out of the previous development of thought, and bridges the 
way in the advance towards the final expression of the system in the 
Logic. The problem of the Phanomenologie set the task of proving 
the supremacy of mind, and the detailed exhibition of this supremacy 
throughout all reality. In this transition period, his method assumes 
its final form of the dialectic by fusing into one the two factors of re- 
flection and Anschauung, which up to this time had been regarded by 
Hegel as different and contrasted. 

The third period, which extended from 1807 to 181 2-1 6, marks the 
development and completion of the Phanomenologie, and the publi- 
cation of the Logic in its final form. Hegel's undertaking in the 
Phanomenologie had been "the inquiry into and the examination of 
the reality of knowledge." The result of this inquiry was the con- 
ception of the ultimate character and content of much as absolute 
knowledge. But absolute knowledge exhibited in its complete essence 
and manifestation is with Hegel coincident with the content of 
Logic. The result attained in the Phanomenologie leads therefore 
naturally to its further discussion and exposition in the Logic. Hegel 
regards the Logic not as science in general, but science in its ultimate 
terms, the very notion of science itself. Dr. Baillie styles the Phan- 
omenologie, the Critique of experience ; the Logic, however, the Meta- 
physic of experience (p. 212). The relation in which the content 
of Logic stands to that of the Phanomenologie is this, that "both cover 
the whole of reality, in the one case as the content of actual experience, 
in the other as the content of absolute truth ; in the one case as con- 
crete appearance, in the other as ultimate reality" (p. 213). The 
Logic Dr. Baillie discusses in a general way as regards its content and 
its method. As to the content, the following is his summary : ' ' Given 
that Reality is simply the totality of experience, that the truth of ex- 
perience is its essence, and that its essence is Reason ; given again, 
that reason is mind's essential nature, that knowing itself in the form 
of self is true self-knowledge, and that self-knowledge consists in know- 
ing its constitutive notions ; and given, finally, that the one Absolute 
Mind which is Reality, is in nature and substance the same as individual 
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mind — given these general positions, and the Logic as the systematic 
exposition of the ultimate experience — content of Absolute Subject 
takes shape and form before us" (p. 243). 

In forming the material in the construction of such a system, the 
method of course becomes an essential factor whose value for the 
system cannot be too strongly emphasized. Dr. Baillie recognizes 
four elements in the method : 

( 1 ) A dialectic process ; ( 2 ) a process which is the union of 
analysis and synthesis ; (3) a continuous application of the syllogistic 
process, which leaves nothing standing as a mere immediacy, but 
relates each element to some other and so mediates its truth with 
another; (4) a process which is the realization of the successive 
moments of self-reflection (pp. 286-287). 

These processes are not distinct and mutually exclusive, but repre- 
sent merely the various possible modes of viewing that which is the 
one and the same underlying method. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to a criticism of the 
Hegelian System, and is necessarily restricted to a very brief compass. 
On this account, it is not so complete as the historical portion, which 
after all has been the author's main task, and which has been most 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

John Grier Hibben. 

Princeton University. 

// pentimento e la morale ascetica. By Zino Zini. Torino, Fratelli 

Bocca, 1902. — pp. xii, 232. 

History has known many arraignments and condemnations of the 
Christian religion, but in most cases the Christian ethical ideal has 
been regarded as something separate and distinct from the religion, 
and has been expressly excluded from the attempts to destroy the 
latter. Where the Christian morality has been unfavorably criticized, 
this has usually been from the standpoint of Greek or Roman ethics, 
by men who, like Nietzsche, could not forgive Christianity for its over- 
throw of the ancient ideals. In // Pentimento, on the contrary, 
Christian morality is rejected in spite of its admitted superiority to 
ancient systems ; and if the accompanying religion receives an occa- 
sional share of condemnation, it is only because the latter is so closely 
interwoven with its morality that no independent existence is possible. 

Before reproducing in brief the author's description of Christian 
ethics, a word must be said concerning the use made by him of the 
term Christianity. For him it is synonymous with the Roman Catholic 
church, and he makes no attempt to extend his criticism to Protestant 



